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calleth himself Semipaganus), or at the least- 
wise artificers, and with grazing, frequenting 
of markets, and keeping of servants (not idle 
servants, as the gentlemen do, but such as get 
both their own and part of their masters' liv- 
ing), do come to great wealth, insomuch that 
many of them are able and do buy the lands 
of unthrifty gentlemen, and often setting their 
sons to the schools, to the universities, and to 
the Inns of the Court, or, otherwise leaving 
them sufficient lands whereupon they may live 
without liibour, do make them by those means 
to become gentlemen. These were they that 
in times past made all France afraid. And 
albeit they be not called 'Masters,' as gen- 
tlemen are, or 'Sir,' as to knights apper- 
tained, but only 'John' and 'Thomas,' etc., 
yet have they been found to have done very 

good service. "3 

" The third and last sort is named the Yeo- 
manry, of whom and their sequel, the la- 
bourers and artificers, I have said somewhat 
even now. Whereto I add that they may not 
be called masters and gentlemen, but goodmen, 
as Goodman Smith, Goodman Coot, Good- 
man Cornell, etc.: and in matters of law these 
and the like are called thus, Giles Jewd, Yeo- 
man; Edward Mountford, Yeoman; James 

Cocke, Yeoman, etc.; by which addition they 
are exempt from the vulgar and common sorts, 
Cato calleth them Araiores et optimos cives 
reipublica, of whom also you may read more 
in the book of commonwealth, which Sir 
Thomas Smith some time penned of this 
land. "4 

Wm. H. Hulme. 

Western Reserve University. 



BALD JR. 
To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes, 

Siks : — While a very strong burden of proof 
may lie in any attempt to refer the derivation 
of Baldr to. a bal stem, it seems, suf- 
ficiently plausible again to make the effort. 
Such reference satisfies the demands of signi- 
fication and form-development. The identifi- 
cation of Baldr with Old English bealdormay 
be accidental. In fact the presence of Gothic 
balps, Old English beald, etc., would argue for 
the universal existence of a form in a terminal 
dental stem. This point may be dependent, 
however, on the time of the introduction of 
this god into the Scandinavian and Teutonic 
cult. Against the Edda form one may oppose, 
it seems to me, from right of priority, the Phol 
form existing in the second Merseburger 



3 Eliz. Engl., pp. 11-13. 



4 Id., p. 16. 



Spruch. In this latter we have, perhaps, one 
of the best preserved documents relating to 
the heathen gods. Although as Kogel has 
shown in Grund. ii, 162 fif., the relation of 
Phol to Baldr is not shown in this Spruch, 
yet, from the imperfect alliteration due to cor- 
rupt transmission, it would be safer to argue 
in favor of than against identification. The 
presence of epic touches and freedom from 
Christian cult is a strong plea for the value of 
the forms found in the Spruch. If we are to 
accept the Merseburger Spruch as ostfriinkisch 
despite un-shifted d, it would be easy to ac. 
count for the juxtaposition of Phol and bal- 
deres. As an appellative the latter might exist 
in a much later introduced form. This in fact 
seems to be the history of the form. In Old 
English, save the adj. form beald, the word in 
a wider range seems to have had a tardy use ; 
in 1. 2178 of Btowulf we find the weak verb 
bealdian ; bealdor is found in but two places ; 
that is, 1. 2568 referring to Beowulf ; 1. 2429 
where, in conjunction with frea-w hie, the older 
word, it refers to Hrethel. The manifold use 
of the frea forms in the Beowulf and its 
gradual substil ution by the beald forms would 
argue for a much later introduction of the 
latter into the Beowulf, say at some subsequent 
re-working. 

The Baldr myth is late ; it does not seem to 
have spread beyond Scandinavia, despite the 
high position of the god. Traces of the myth 
are greatest in Denmark and Norway. After 
him the May-weed is called Balders-brae, typi- 
cal of the brilliant white light of the sun ; he 
is called the whitest of the Asen ; he stands 
refulgent in the dazzling splendor of the source 
of day ; he overlooks the world in his gleam- 
j ing castle, Breidablik. In fact, Baldr is the 
I sun god in the newer order that went down 
: before the Christian cult in Scandinavia. In 
i him, as in his genetic and friendly relations, 
we see the symbol of the mild and beneficent 
; influence of the sun. In this respect, Baldr 
I seems to bear to Vali and Volla the same re- 
' lationship as does Frija (Frigg)- to Freyr 
slight shadings, gender types merely, of the 
! same idea under personification. 

The hypostatic nature of divinity in the 
' Teutonic and Scandinavian gods makes it ex- 
[ ceedingly difficult for exact identification. 
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The relations they bear to one another often 
vary within the same cult ; and this becomes 
still more diverse, even to assumption of oppo- 
site qualities, when early Teutonic is com- 
pared with late Scandinavian. However, in 
all forms of Ziu or Tyr to Baldr, or in Frija, 
Frigg, Freyr, the idea symbolized is that of 
the sun, the bright light of heaven. 

In Sks. bhalas, Gr. <pa\oi, lustre, white light, 
we have the cognates with Old English btel, 
Kelt, bal, Icel. bal, a great fire or funeral pyre; 
the latter meaning is secondary. In Beowulf, 
2509, 2323, bal signifies the deadly white heat 
of the dragon's flames. The word occurs in 
Beowulf, in two other line groups and refers to 
the burning of Hnaf and Beowulf. The word 
exists in modern English bald, ballard, etc. 
When Chaucer wrote 1. 198 of Gen. Prol. to 
C. T. ' His heed was bal lid and schon as eny 
glas,' the word is used with quite the same 
force as when we speak of a bald knob, or as 
seen in Bj'brnsen's Symwve Solbakken. The 
popular German phrase, 'er hat Mondschein 
auf dent Kopf bears the meaning of bal to 
bald even though transferred to a lesser lumi- 
nary. 

If we ascribe late origin to the nomen Baldr, 
as appellative of the sun god, to which all 
things seem to tend, it can then be easily re- 
ferred to the ball stem. By a principle of sub- 
stitution we frequently find within Scandina- 
vian dialects Id for // and vice-versa. Meta- 
thesis and gemination of Ip forms cannot be at 
work since we should have had a double 
dental. 

The Laxdala saga may show, in the Gud- 
run-Bolli pair, a development of both myth 
and form changed, however, to suit other 
ethical conditions. 

Further speculation would be idle. I close 
the note with the firm belief that, in so far as 
there may be continuity to the transmission, we 
must endeavor to find the central idea under 
personification. To the gods were given names 
characteristic of their purpose. The idea of 
boldness does not fit, above all, that of god 
Baldr. He is typical of the white mark in 
heaven, the god beneficent to all nature, and 
at whose death all nature weeps. 

Glen Levin Swiggett. 
Purdue University. 



Gray AND Grey. 

To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes, 

Sirs : — In A Descriptive Handbook of Mod- 
em Water Colours, by J. Scott Taylor, B. A. 
Camb. London : Winsor and Newton, 1887, 
neutral tint is described as 

" A compound shadow colour of a cool neu- 
tral character. It is not very permanent, as 
the gray is apt to become grey by exposure " 

Has any one besides this author ever made a 
distinction of meaning between gray and 
grey? I do not know how the distinction is 
to be conveyed in speaking unless the words 
are differently pronounced. 

Andrew Ingraham. 
The Swain Free School. 



VALENTINE OR VILENTYNE. 

To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 

Sirs: — In the Early Scottish poem The 
Howlat, we are told how the Owl, after he had 
been decked in borrowed plumage, began to 
behave with insufferable arrogance to the other 
birds ; and, among other things : 

"Thus wyclt he the Walentyne, thraly and thrawin— " 

that is : " thus managed (or ruled) he the 
valentine, violently and angrily." St. Valen- 
tine's day being considered the pairingtime 
of birds, the obvious meaning would be that 
he undertook to control the business of the 
pairing-time in a high-handed manner. 

But in the romance of Sir Ferumbras (1. 
3555) we are told that the Emir Balan goes 
hawking to a river-side, where 

"... vilentyne he fond ynow." 

Here vilentyne means wild-fowl or birds, and 
represents the "oisiaus et volatisses" of the 
French original. 

The object of this note is to ask if there be 
other instances of valentine or vilentyne used 
in the sense of birds collectively. 

Wm. Hand Browne. 
Johns Hopkins University. 
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